
LAP 

to Lapidate, v.a. [lapido, Latin.] To ftone; to kill by 
t Zoning. _ k Dili. 

Lapida tion. n. f [ lapidatio , Lat. lapidation , Fr.] A ftoning* 

Lapi'deous. adj. [ lapideus , Latin.] Stony; of the nature of 
(lone. 

There might fall down into the lapideons matter, before it 
was concreted into a ftone, fome fmall toad, which might 
remain there imprifoned, till the matter about it were con- 
denfed. Day on Creation■. 

Lapide'scence. n.f [lapidefco j Latin.] Stony concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foflile, in fubterraneous cavi¬ 
ties, there are many to be found in Germany,,, which are 
but the lapidefcencies , and putrefactive mutations, of hard 
bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errors , b. iii. c. 22. 

Lapide'scent. adj. [ lapidefcens , Latin.] Growing or turning 
to ftone. 

Lapidifica'tion. [ lapidification , French.] The a£l of form¬ 
ing ftones. 

Induration or lapidification of fubftances more foft, is an¬ 
other degree of condenfation. Bacon's Natural Hifiory . 

Lapidi'fick. adj . [ lapidifique , French.] Forming ftones. 

The atoms of the lapidifick , as well as (aline principle, be¬ 
ing regular, do concur in producing regular ftones. Grew. 

La'pidist. n.f. [from lapides , Latin.] A dealer in ftones or 
gems. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, 
being exalted to that degree, that art in vain endeavours to 
counterfeit it, the factitious ftores of chemifts in imitation 
being eafify detected by an ordinary lapidifi. Ray on Creation. 
LA'BIS. ri. f. [Latin.] A ftone. 

La'pis Lazuli. 

The lapis lazuli , or azure ftone^ is a copper ore, very 
compadt and hard, fo as to take a high poliih, and is work¬ 
ed into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached 
lumps, ufually of the fize of a man’s fift, of an elegant blue 
colour, beautifully variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a fhining gold colour: that of Afia and Africa is much 
fuperior to the Bohemian or German kind : it has been ufed 
in medicine, but the prefent praCtice takes no notice of it: 
to it the painters are indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine 
colour, which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli . Hill. 

La'pper. n.f. [from lap.] 

1. One who wraps up. 

They may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the ma¬ 
nor. Swift's Confideration on Two Bills. 

2. One who laps or licks. 

La'ppet. n.f [diminutive of lap.] The parts of a head drefs 
that hang loofe. 

How naturally do you apply your hands to each other’s 
lappets , and ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 

LAPSE, n.f [j lapfus , Latin.] 

1. Flow; fall; glide. 

Round I faw 

Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 

And liquid lapfe of murm’ring dreams* Milton. 

Notions of the mind are preferved in the memory, not- 
withftanding lapfe of time. Hale's Original of Mankind. 

2. Petty error; fmall miftake. 

Thefe are petty errors and minor lapfes , not confiderabJy 
injurious unto truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 13. 

The weaknefs of human understanding all will confefs; 
yet the confidence of moft praCtically difowns it; and it is 
eafier to perfuade them of it from others lapfes than their 
own> Glandule's Seep. c. 9. 

This feripture may be ufefully applied as a caution to 
guard againft thofe lapfes and failings, to which our infirmities 
daily expofe us. Rogers s Sermon. 

It hath been my conftant bufinefs to examine whether I 
could find the fmalleft lapfe in ftile or propriety through my 
whole collection, that I might fend it abroad as the moft 

finifhed piece. Swl f u 

2. Tranflation of right from one to another. 

In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
prefent within four months, and a clergyman within fix, 
otherwife a devolution, or lapfe of right, happens. Ayhffc. 

To Lapse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To glide (lowly; to fall by degrees. 

This difpofition to fhorten our words, by retrenching the 
vowels, is nothing elfe but a tendency to lapfe into, the bar¬ 
barity of thofe northern nations from whom we are de¬ 
fended, and whofe languages labour all under the fame de- 

Swift's Letter to the Lord Treafurer. 

2. To fail in any thing; to (lip. 

I have ever narrified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief, with all the fize that verity _ 

Would without lapfimg fuffer. Shakcf. Coriolanus. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and fallhood 

Is worfe in Icings than beggars. Shake/. Cymbehne. 

2 To (lip by inadvertency or miftake. 

■ 5 ’ Homer, in his charaders of Vulcan and Therfites, has 
bpfed into the burlefque charaaer, and de P ar j e <} 
fiious air eflential to an epick poem. Add. Stator. 


L A R 

•if , , 

Let there be no wilful pervetfion of another’s mean* 
no fudden feizure of a lapj'ed fyllable to play upon it. ! 

3. To lofe the proper time. ’ ativ ' 

Myfelf (food out; 

For which if I be lapfed in this place, 

I lhall pay dear. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth 

As an appeal may be deferted by the appellant’s ktL 
the term of law, fo it may alfo be deferted by a lapfe 0 fV 

/T m f°n a J U t ge - r r ■ 

4. I o fall by the negligence of one proprietor to another. 

If the archbifhop (hall not fill it up within fix months en 

r '***/" to r 'a- kin S- , f . , AylifCt Parergon. 

5. 10 fall from perfection, truth or faith. 

Once more I will renew 
His lapfed pow’rs, though forfeit, and inthrall’d 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton's ParadifeLoJl 
Indeed the charge feems deftgned as an artifice of diver- 
fion, a fprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the naked- 
nefs of lapfed Adam. Decay of Piety, 

All publick forms fuppofe it the moft principal, uniVerfal 
and daily requrfite to the lapfimg ftate of human corrup- 

^ on * Decay of Piety , 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great feveri- 
tres of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the ca¬ 
nons of Ancyra. Stillingfieet's Difc. on Romijb Idolatry 

La'pwing. n.f. [lap and zving.] A clamorous bird with lon» 
vyings. 

Ah ! but I think him better than I fay, 

And yet would herein others eyes were worfe: 

Far from her neft the lapwing cries away ; 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curfe. Shak. 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 

La'pwork. n.f [lap and work.] Work in which one part is 
interchangeably wrapped over the other. 

A balket made of porcupine quills : the ground is a pack¬ 
thread caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, are 
wrought, by a kind of lap-work , the quills of porcupines, 
not fplit, but of the young ones intire; mixed with white 
and black in even and indented waves. Grew's Mufecum. 

La'rboard. n.f. 

The left-hand fide of a (hip, when you (land with your 
face to the head. Harris. 

Or when Ulyffes on the larboard fhunn’d 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool fteer’d. Milton. 

Tack to the larboard, and (land off to fea, 

Veer (larboard fea and land. Dryden. 

La'rceny. n.f. [ larcin , Fr. latrccinium , Lat.] Petty theft. 
Thofe laws Would be very unjuft, that (hould chaflize 
murder aild petty larceny with the fame punifhment. Speftat. 

Larch, n.f [Larix.] 

The leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter’s pencil, as in 
the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter; the cones are 
fmall and oblong, and, for the moft part, have a fmall 
branch growing out of the top; thefe are produced at re¬ 
mote diftances from the male flowers, on the fame tree: 
the male flowers are, for the moft part, produced on the un¬ 
der fide of the branches, and, at their firft appearance, are 
very like fmall cones. Mxllcrt 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphofing the 
fitters of Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been 
turned into larch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which 
fheds a gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the 
p Q# Addifon on Italy. 

LARD. n.f. [ lardum , Latin; lard, French.] 

1. The greafe of fwine. 

So may thy paftures with their flow’ry feafts, 

As fuddenly as lard , fat thy lean beads. Donne, 

2 . Bacon ; the flefti of fwine. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

• And to the table fent the fmoaking lard; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, , n 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden s Uvid. 

The facrifice they fped; 

Chopp’d off their nervous thighs, and next prepar d 
T’ involve^he lean in cauls, and mend with lard. Vryde - 

To Lard. v. a. [i larder , French; from the noun.] 

1. To fluff with bacon. „ 

The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Drjd. Homer. 


<n. 


King. 


No man lards fait pork with orange peel, 

Or garnifhes his lamb with fpitch-cockt eel. 

2. To fatten. , . 

Now Falftaff fweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along. >* e Jl ' 

Brave foldier, doth he he 

Larding the plain. Shakefpeare^ ftjV. 

3. To mix with fomething elfe by way of improvemen . 

$ I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery; an exa£t command, 

Larded with many fcvcral forts of matons. Shake/ 

l 




nr 

Dryden. 
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Let no alien interpofe 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epfom profe. 

He lards with flourilhes his long haran 0 , ^ 

Wfoig b^hetven ; the poets think this nothing^heir 

W This m fimilhude P h nofborrowed of the W«-houfe, but 
out of ,h“ 1 houfe. A/eham’s Schokmafier. 

Flefh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; whereas in 
a cool and wet larder it will keep longer. ^a.on. 

So have I feen in larder dark, 

Of veal a lucid loin. Vor J eU 

Old age, 

Morofe, perverfe in humour, diffident 
The more he dill abounds, the lefs content: 

His larder and his kitchen too obferves. 

And now, left: he (hould want hereafter, ftarves. King. 
La'rderer. [larder.] One who has the charge of the larder. 
LA'RDON. n.f [French.] A bit of bacon. 

LARGE, adj. [large, French; largus , Latin.] 

1. Big; bulky. _ . 

Charles II. affled me, What could be the reafon, that in 
mountainous countries the men were commonly larger , and 
yet the cattle of all forts fmaller. Temple. 

Great Theron fell, 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. Dryden. 
Warwick, Leicefter, fnd Buckingham, bear a large boned 
ffleep of the bed (hape and deeped ttaple. Mortimer's Hujb. 

2. Wide; extenfive. 

Their former large peopling was an effe& of the countries 
impoveridling. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein ; -for it is 
large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

There he conquered a thoufand miles wide and large. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 

Thou (halt drink of thy filler’s cup deep and large. Ezek. 
Vernal funs and fhowers 

Diffufe their warmed, largefi influence. Thomfons Autumn. 

4. Copious ; diffufe. 

Skippon gave a large teftimony under his hand, that they 
had carried themfelves with great civility. Clareoidon , b. viii. 

I might be very large upon the importance and advan¬ 
tages of education, and fay a great many things which have 
been faid before. Felton on the Clafficks. 

5. At Large. Without reftraint. 

If you divide a cane into two, and one fpeak at the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the ot^er, it will carry the voice 
farther than in the air at large. " Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 
Thus incorporeal fpirits to fmalleft forms 
Reduc’d their ftiapes immenfe ; and were at large , 

Though without number dill. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The children are bred up in their father’s way; or fo 
plentifully provided for, that they are left at large. Sprat. 
Your zeal becomes importunate ; 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 

Left it (hould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Addif 

6. At Large. Diffufely. 

Difcover more at large what caufe that was, 

For I am ignorant, and cannot guefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point debated 
at large. Watts. 

La'rgely. adv. [from large. ] 

1. Widely; extenfively. 

2. Copioufly; diffufely. 

Where the author treats more largely , it will explain the 
fhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts's Imp. on the Mind. 

3. Liberally; bounteoudy. 

How he lives and eats : 

How largely gives ; how (plendidly he treats. Dryden . 

Thofe, who in warmer climes complain. 

From Phoebus’ rays they fuffer pain. 

Mud own, that pain is largely paid 

By gen’rous wines beneath the (hade* Swift. 

4. Abundantly. 

They their fill of love, and love’s difport 
Took largely ; of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton. 
La'rgeness. n.f. [from large.] 

I. Bignefs; bulk. 

London excels any other city in the whole world, either 
in largenefs , or number of inhabitants* Sprat’s Sermons. 
Nor mud Bumaftus, his old honours lofe, 

^In length and largenefs like the dugs of cows. Dryden. 


2. Greatnefs; elevation. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and aoteeable- 
nefs of temper. Collier of friendjhip. 

3. h.xtenfion ; amplitude. r 

They which would file away moft from the largenefs of 
that offer, do in more fparing terms acknowledge little 
k s ‘ Hooker, b.y.f 27. 


Cowley. 


Dryden. 

Dili. 

with the tip- 
receives an- 
the middle 
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The ample proposition that hope makes 
In all defigns begun on earth below, inn 

Falls in the promifed largenejs. Shakefp. I roil. and UcJ. 
Knowing bed the largenefs of my own heart toward my 
people’s good and juft contentment. King Charles. 

Shall grief contradl the largenefs of that heart, 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part ? Wa lcr. 

Man as far tranfeends the beads in largenefs of dehre,- as 
dignity of nature and employment. G dnvilte's Apology. 

If the largenefs of a man's heart carry him beyond pru¬ 
dence, we may reckon it illuftidous weaknefs. L'EJlrange. 

4. Widenefs. . . 

Suppofing that the multitude and largenefs of rivers ought 

to continue as great as now; we can eaiily prove, that the 
extent of the ocean could be no lefs. Bentley s Seimons. 

La'rcess. n.f. [hrgejfe, Fr.] A prefent; a gift; a bounty. 

Our coffers with too great a court. 

And liberal largefs, are grown fomewhat liaht. Shakefp. 
He left me; having affigned a value of about two thou¬ 
fand ducats, for a bounty to me and my fellows: for they 
give great largejfes where they come. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A pardon to the captain, and a largefs 
Among the foldiers, had appeas’d their fur)?. De?iha?n. 

The paltry largefs too feverely Watch’d, 

That no intruding guefts ufurp a (hare. Dryden's Juv. 

I am enamoured of Irus, whofe condition will not ad¬ 
mit of fuch largejfes. Addifon's- Spoliator. 

La'rgition. n.f [largitio, Lat.] The aft of giving. Dili. 

LARK. n.f. [Iapepce, Saxon; lerk, Danifh; lavrack , Scot- 
ti(h.] A fmall linging bird. 

It was the lark , the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare . 

Look up a height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark 9 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. 

Mark how the lark and linnet fing ; 

With rival notes 
They drain their warbling throats. 

To welcome in the fpring. 

La'rker. n.f [from lark.] A catcher of larks. 

La'rkspur. n.f. 

Its flower confifts of many diffimilar petals, 
permoft contracted, which ends in a tail, and 

other bifid petal, which alfo ends in a tail ; in ____ _ 

rifes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods colleCled 
into a head, and filled with feeds generally angular; Mi 'ler. 

La'rvated. adj. [ larvatus , Latin.] Malked. Dili. 

La'rum. n. f. [from alarum or alarm.] 

1. Alarm; noife noting danger. 

Utterfers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard. 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time, 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fa. £{it. 
The peaking cornute her hufband dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy, comes to me in the inftant of our en¬ 
counter. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windf or. 

How far off lie thefe armies ? 

—Within a mile and half. 

—Then fhall we hear their larum , and they durs. Sbakef 
She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as (he 
puts every one to (land upon his guard, and have a continual 
larum bell in his ears. Howell’s Vocal Forejl. 

2. An inftrument that makes a noife at a certain houjr. 

Of this nature was that larum , which, though it were 
but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of 
itfelf light a candle for him at any fet hour. Wilkins* 

I fee men as lufty and ftrong that eat but two meals a 
day, as others that have fet their ftomachs, like larums, to 
call on them for four or five. Locke on Education. 

The young ./Eneas all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy larum half the town. Dunciad. 

Lary'ngotomy. n.f. [Aapu^£ and te/xvw ; laryngotomie, Fr.] 
An operation where the fore-part of the larynx is divided 
to affift refpiration, during large tumours upon the upper 
parts ; as in a quinfey. Quincy. 

La'rynx. n.f [Aapu)/g.] The upper part of the trachea, which 
lies below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx, fhiincy. 

There are thirteen mufcles for the motion of the fiv£ car 
tilages of the larynx. . Dorham Phyfico-Theology. 

Lasci vient. adj. [lafciviens, Lat.] Frolickfome; wantoning 

Lascivious, adj. [lafcivus, Latin.] Leud; lullful. § 

I 11 what habit will y®u go along \ 

—Not like a woman; for I would°prevent 
1 he loofe encounters of lafeivious men* Shakefpeare. 

^ He on Eve 

Began to caft lafeivious eyes ; (he him 
. As wantonly repaid ; in lull they burn. Milton’s Par. Lojt. 

Notwrthftandmg all then talk of reafon and philofophy, 
and thofe unanfwerable difficulties which, over their cuds’ 
they pretend to have agatnft ehriffianity; perfuade but the 
covetous man not to deity his money, the lafeivious man to 
throw oft his leud amours, and all their giant-like objedtions 
againft chnftiamty fhall prefently vanifti. South’s Sermons, 

2. Wanted 





















































































































































































































































































































































































